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began seriously to economize. The constantly recurring social-
political measures for the benefit of the lower class (including
freedmen and slaves) which had been especially hard hit, the
concern to secure an equitable administration of justice, and the
attempts in Italy to revive agriculture, and to convert coloni into
peasant farmers all point in the same direction, as do the increased
urbanization under Trajan and Hadrian, the cancellation of debts,
and the edicts against extortionate rates of interest and profiteer-
ing. But such palliatives were not enough. What was needed
was a complete change of the old order on which civilization was
built. But for this, as for so much else, the necessary vigour was
lacking.
So events followed their inexorable course, and after the reign
of Marcus Aurelius the threatening storm broke. During the
third century external dangers became steadily more pressing.
From almost all sides came attacks on and invasions of the Empire:
Franks and Alemanni, Vandals, Goths and Sarmatae, Persians,
Blemmyes, and the peoples of Libya and Mauretania all burst
into the Empire and plundered it; Italy herself was not immune.
The catastrophe was the greater because many of these invasions
occurred simultaneously. Cities were sacked; whole provinces
or quasi-provinces, such as the Bosporan kingdom, were lost. In
the middle of the century the Empire split asunder. It is true that,
now, too, the internal crisis was primary; but the situation now
was such that the external pressure gave the impulse which
accelerated the process of internal disintegration. For the army,
which since Marius might always play a part in politics, and
whose numbers had steadily increased through forced levies,
gained enormously in significance, as it was now more indis-
pensable than ever, and traded on this indispensability. Then was
accomplished that dangerous modification in the structure of the
army whose nature has already been described (p. 2 55): it amounted
to a provincialization and barbarization of the soldiery, its con-
version into a peasantry and a proletariate. The result was the
emergence of a soldateska which ultimately seized all power for
itself, swept aside hampering constitutionalism, the last attempt
at compromise by the old cultured bourgeoisie, and set up in its
place a constitution so reformed as to be adequate only in tie eyes
and to the mind of the class from which the soldiery was drawn,
and which was for the most part convenient and profitable to them.
The emperors could not or would not check this development
towards a military absolutism. Even good and energetic rulers
such as Gallienus were powerless here, because in the last resort